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For **The Friend.” 
The Mound Builders. 


The following extracts are taken from Bald- 
win’s Notes on American Archeology: 


liscoveries in Peru, exclaims, “ America is to 
be again discovered! We must remove the 
veilin which Spanish politics has sought to 
bury its ancient civilization.” In this case, 
quite as much is due to the ignorance, indif- 
erence, unscrupulous greed, and religious 
anaticism of the Spaniards, as to Spanish 
politics. The gold-hunting marauders who 
subjugated Mexico and Peru could be robbers 
and destroyers, bnt they were not qualified 
in any respect to become intelligent students 
of American antiquity. What a select com- 
pany of investigators, such as could be organ- 
ized in our time, might have done in Mexico 
and Central America, for instance, three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is easily understood. 
n what they did, and in what they failed to 
do, the Spaniards who went there acted in 
Strict accordance with such character as they 
had ; and yet we are not wholly without obli- 
tion to some of the more intelligent Span- 
ards connected with the conquest. 
_ There are existing monuments of an Ameri- 
ean ancient history which invite study, and 
most of which might, doubtless, have been 
Studied more successfully in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, before nearly all the 
old books of Central America had been de- 
Stroyed by Spanish fanaticism, than at pre- 
sent. Remains of angent civilizations, differ- 
to some extent in degree and character, 
re found in three great sections of the Ameri- 
an continent: the west side of South Ameri- 
between Chili and the first or second de- 
ree of north latitude; Central America and 
exico; and the valleys of the Mississippi and 
Jhio. These regions have all been explored 
} some extent—not completely, but suffi- 
‘@rently to show the significance and import- 
se of their archwological remains, most of 
fhich were already mysterious antiquities 
hen the continent was discovered by Colum- 
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| A ) ancient and unknown people left remains 
settled life, and of a certain degree of civi- 
ation, in the valleys of the Mississippi and 


tributaries. We have no authentic name 


One of the most learned writers on Ameri-|in circumference at the base. 
ban antiquities, a Frenchman, speaking of|Miamisburg, 
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for them either as a nationor arace; therefore|the ditches or fosses were on the inside, in 


they are called “ Mound Builders,” this name 
having been suggested by an important class 
of their works. 

Prominent among the remains by which 
we know that such a people once inhabited 
that region, are artificial mounds constructed 


others on the outside. But no one can fully 
explain why they were made. We only know 
that they were prepared intelligently, with 
great labor, for human uses. Lines of em- 
bankment varying from five to 30 feet in 
height, and inclosing from one to 50 acres, are 


with intelligence and great labor. Most of|very common, while inclosures containing 


them are terraced and truncated pyramids. 
In shape they are usually square or rectangu- 
lar, but sometimes hexagonal or octagonal, 
and the higher mounds appear to have been 
constructed with winding stairways on the 
outside leading to their summits. Many of 
these structures have a close resemblance to 
the teocallis of Mexico. They differ consider- 
ably in size. The great mound at Grave Creek, 
West Virginia, is 70 feet high and 1000 feet 
A mound in 
Ohio, is 68 feet high, and 852 
feet in circumference. The great truncated 
pyramid at Cahokin, Illinois, is 700 feet long, 
500 wide, and 90 in height. Generally, how- 
ever, these mounds range from six to 30 feet 
high. In the lower valley of the Mississippi 
they are usually larger in horizontal extent, 
with less elevation. 

There have been a great many conjectures 
in regard to the purposes for which these 
mounds were built, some of them rather fan- 
ciful. I find it most reasonable to believe that 
the mounds in this part of the continent were 
used precisely as similar structures were used 
in Mexico and Central America. ‘lhe lower 
mounds, or most of them, must have been 
constructed as foundations of the more im- 
portant edifices of the mound building people. 
Many of the great buildings erected on such 
pyramidal foundations, at Palenque, Uxmal, 
and elsewhere in that region, have not disap- 
peared, because they were built of hewn stone 
laid in mortar. For reasons not difficult to 


from 100 to 200 acres are not infrequent ; and 
occasional works are found inclosing as many 
as 400 acres. Combinations of the square and 
circle are common in these ancient works, and 
the figures are always perfect. This perfec- 
tion of the figures proves that the builders 
had a standard of measurement and a means 
of determining angles. 

About 100 inclosures and 500 mounds have 
been examined in Ross county, Ohio. The 
number of mounds in the whole State is esti- 
mated at ov: « 10,000, and the number of in- 
closures at more than 1,500. The great num- 
ber of these ancient remains in the regions 
occupied by the Mound Builders is really sur- 
prising. They are more numerous in the 
regions on the lower Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico, than any where else ; and here, in 
some cases, sun-dried brick was used in the 
embankments. 

One peculiarity at the South is, that while 
the inclosures are generally smaller and com- 
paratively less numerous, there is a greater 
proportion of low mounds, and these are often 
larger in extent. Harrison Mound, in South 
Carolina, is 480 feet in circumference, and 15 
feet high. Another is described as 500 feet 
in circumference at the base, 225 at the sum- 
mit, and 34 feet high. In a small mound near 
this, which was opened, there was found an 
urn holding 46 quarts, and also a considerable 
deposit of beads and shell ornaments, very 
much decomposed. Broad terraces of various 
heights, mounds with several stages, elevated 


understand, the Mound Builders, beginning|passages, and long avenues, and artificial 


their works on the lower Mississippi, con- 
structed such edifices of wood or some other 
perishable material ; 
them remains. Tbe higher mounds, with 
broad, flat summits, reached by flights of steps 
on the outside, are like the Mexican teocallis, 
or temples. In Mexico and Central America 
these structures were very numerous. ‘They 
are described as solid pyramidal masses of 
earth, cased with brick or stone, level at the 
top, and furnished with ascending ranges of 
steps on the outside. The resemblance is 
striking, and the most reasonable explanation 
seems to be that in both regions mounds of 
this class were intended for the same uses. 
Another class of these antiquities consists 
of inclosures formed by heavy embankments 
of earth and stone. There is nothing to ex- 
plain these constructions so clearly as to leave 
no room for conjecture and speculation. It 
has been suggested that some of them may 
have been intended for defence, others for re- 
ligious purposes. A portion of them, it may 
be, encircled villages or towns. In some cases 


ponds, are common at the South. 
At Seltzertown, Miss., there is a mound 


therefore not a trace of|600 feet long, 400 wide, and 40 feet high. 


The area of its level summit measures four 
acres. There was a ditch around it, and near 
it are smaller mounds. The north side of this 
mound is supported by a wall of sun-dried 
brick two feet thick, filled with grass, rushes 
and leaves. Dr. Dickeson mentions angular 
tumuli with corners still quite perfect, and 
formed of large bricks bearing the impression 
of human hands. In Louisiana, near the 
Trinity, there is a great inclosure faced with 
sun-dried bricks of large size; and in this 
neighborhood ditches and artificial ponds have 
been examined. In the Southern States these 
works appear to assume a closer resemblance 
to the mound work of Central America. 

The result of intelligent exploration and 
study of these antiquities is stated as follows : 
‘Although possessing throughout certain gen- 
eral points of resemblance going to establish 
a kindred origin, these works nevertheless re- 
solve themselves into three grand geographi- 
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cal divisions, which present in many respects 
striking contrasts, yet so gradually merge 
into each other that it is impossible to deter- 
mine where one series terminates and another 
begins.” 

On the upper lakes, and to a certain extent 
in Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, but particu- 
larly in Wisconsin, the outlines of the inclo- 
sures (elsewhere more regular in form) were 
designed in the forms of animals, birds, ser- 
pents, and even men, appearing on the surface 
of the country like huge relievos. The em- 
bankment of an irregular inclosure in Adams 
county, Ohio, is described as follows by Squier 
and Davis: “It is in the form of a serpent, 
upwards of 1000 feet in length, extended in 
graceful curves, and terminating in a triple 
coil at the tail. The embankment constitu- 
ting this figure is more than five feet high, 
with a base 30 feet wide at the centre of the 
body, diminishing somewhat toward the head 
and tail. The neck of the figure is stretched 
out and slightly curved. The mouth is wide 
open, and seems in the act of swallowing or 
ejecting an oval figure, which rests partly 
within the distended jaws. This oval is formed 
by an embankment four feet high, and is per- 
fectly regular in outline, its transverse and 
conjugate diameters being respectively 160 
and 80 feet. The combined figure has been 
regarded as a symbolical illustration of the 
Oriental cosmological idea of the serpent and 
the egg; but, however this may be, little doubt 
can exist of the symbolical character of the 
monument. 

Nosymbolic device is more common among 
the antiquities of Mexico and Central America 
than the form of the serpent, and it was some- 
times reproduced in part in architectural con- 


structions. 
(To be continued.) 


A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
“The Righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance,’ 
—Psalm exii. 6. é 
Minute of County Tipperary Monthly Meeting, 
concerning Elizabeth Greer, a Minister de- 

ceased. 


Our beloved friend was the daughter of 
Thomas and Jane Lucas, and was born in the 
year 1779. 

In some memoranda left by her, she alludes 
to her early life having been much given up 
to frivolity and love of pleasure; in the midst 
of which, her mirth was often turned into 
sorrow, from a sense that she was stifling the 
inward convictions of the Holy Spirit; but 
goodness and mercy followed her, and bowed 
her heart by the transforming power of divine 
grace. In the year 1810 she was married to 
Thomas Greer. The death of her first-born 
son, under peculiarly trying circumstances, 
tended yet more to bow her into submission 
to the will of her Heavenly Father. 

She was recorded as a minister by this 
Monthly Meeting in First month, 1829. Her 
communications, whilst brief, were sound and 
lively, and the deep and varied trials through 
which, in the course of a long and chequered 
life, it pleased her Heavenly Father to suffer 
her to pass, eminently qualified her to enter 
into tender sympathy with many who were 
in affliction and sorrow. 

- She was a true believer in the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and was con- 
cerned for the right upholding of the doctrines 
and testimonies committed to our religious 
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Society. At different times, in the love of the 
Gospel, she visited most of the meetings with- 
in the bounds of Dublin Yearly Meeting, of 
|which she was a diligent attender to an ad- 
vanced period of life; and was also at times 
engaged in visiting the families of Friends, 
principally within the bounds of her own 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Our dear friend’s interest in our beloved 
Society continued unabated to the end; and 
during her last illness, she said, while on that 
bed, her spirit had often travailed in deep ex- 
ercise on its behalf, as well as for her own 
particular meeting. 

She was favored to retain her faculties to the 
last ; spoke of the precious covering granted 
her, and said, “I feel to be sitting at the Lord’s 
footstool, waiting His time;” “I feel very 
quiet, breathing the petition, ‘Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine, be done.’” 

She often prayed that patience might be 
granted her to wait the Lord’s time, and 
that He would compassionate her weakness, 
though she was willing to endure suffering, 
if such was her Heavenly Father’s will, say- 
ing her dear Saviour had suffered for her, and 
should she shrink from her portion! 

Near the close, with a clear voice, she ut- 
tered the words, “Glory, glory, glory!” and 
peacefully passed away the 17th of Hleventh 
month, 1871, aged about 93 years—a minister 
nearly 44 years. 

Signed on beh 


alf of the meeting, 
BrengaMin Fayue, Clerk. 


Signed on behalf of Munster Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Clonmel the 15th of Fourth 
month, 1872, 

BrengamMin Havauton, Clerk. 


ble with her friends for the solemn purpos¢ 
worship. She was a tender sympathizer w 
the afilicted, frequently to be found at the by 
side of the sick and dying, endeavoring 
soothe and comfort them, and alleviate th | 
distress and suffering. When ability vp 
granted, she would pour forth a petition § 
them to the God and father of all our mere | 
She was most kind and pitiful to the poom 
had a gift for healing; and many came ev 
from a distance, to have their wounds and 
juries attended to by her. : 

Elizabeth Greer’s sympathy extended 
the whole human family. She was introduc 
into much feeling with the sufferers in t 
late European war, being deeply sensible tk 
all war is entirely contrary to the princip 
of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jes 
Christ, which breathes “on earth peace, god 
will toward men.” Her mind seemed to ta 
in the prominent passing events of the wo 
particularly when hearing of any advan 
ment in the knowledge of the truth. She 
joiced at the accounts of the enlightening 
fluence of the Gospel having broken throu 
the darkness and superstition in Spain, a 
of some who were willing to suffer for th 
dear Lord and Master. 

Elizabeth Greer attended the Yearly Me 
ing in Dublin in 1861 for the last time; 
which she was liberated to visit the mer 
meeting, where, in a very solemn mann 
she spoke of her advanced years, and of 
being the last occasion on which, she expe 
ed, she should join her friends in their Annt 
Assembly. In reviewing her service and e 
perience, she testified that she had seen, mo 
than once in her day, the encroachments ar 
desolations made in our Society by the spir 


The foregoing Minute has been read in this ,of error, and the falling away that had 


meeting, and is united with. 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland, held 
in Dublin, by adjournments, from the 1st of 
Fifth month to the 9th of the same, incla- 
sive, 1872. 

SAMUEL BEWLEY, Clerk. 


MEMOIR. 


sulted from it; and that now the same thir 
was making its appearance amongst us, ar 
that it rested with that meeting to make 
stand against it. Having had this conce 
upon her, she gave it as a charge to them, an 
laid her burden down amongst them. 

Our beloved friend had a severe illness 
the winter of 1866. Hearing that a frier 
was inquiring for her, she desired to see he 


Our dear friend Elizabeth Greer was the/Hlizabeth Greer was feeling better, was rais¢ 


daughter of Thomas and Jane Lucas. She|in bed, and spoke of her belief that she w 
was born at Clonmel in the year 1779, and|not then to be taken, telling of the feeling 
was educated at Suir Island School, in thatjon her sick bed very instructively, then ser 
town. In 1810 she was married to Thomas |the following message to one who was absen 
Greer, a member of the Society of Friends at/|—‘“ Write to thy sister—tell her and her h 
Clonmel. She first spoke as a minister in|band, with my dear love, that I had not 
1826, and was recorded as such in 1829. She|cloud in my way ; but the gates did not ope 
died the 17th of 11th month, 1871, and was/to receive me, so I must wait, and I am on 
buried in Friends’ Burial Ground, Clonmel,| waiting. I did not see that I was going the 
the 23d of the same, aged 92 years and five |It felt to me an awful solemn thing to stan 
months—a minister about 44 years. Her|before Divine Purity,,but how much mor 
offerings in the ministry were brief, sound, |awful if I had to meet an offended God! Le 
and weighty, evidencing that her lips had|none leave the work of the salvation of th 
been touched with a live coal from off the holy immortal soul to a sick bed, for I can tell the 
altar. She was fervent in prayer, having near |the pain and weakness of the body are enoug 
access to the throne of grace. The weighti-|to bear.” It was remarked how clear, brigh 
ness of her spirit could be felt, even in our/and sound her views were. She replied, “1] 
silent meetings. Her labors in the Gospel|is the Lord’s doing; no merit of my own. A 
were confined chiefly to Ireland: she was|merey—unmerited mercy.” 
several times engaged in visiting the families} About two weeks before her removal sh 
of Friends within the bounds of her own|took cold, but notwithstanding attended mee 
Quarterly Meeting. She twice attended the|ing on First-day morning, the 5th of 11t 
Yearly Meeting in London. month, 1871, for the last time. Towards th 
This dear friend was a bright example in |conclusion of meeting a friend supplicated i 
the diligent attendance of all our meetings, |a very striking manner for one about to ente 
even to within two weeks of her decease, not} the valley of the shadow of death,” prayin, 
allowing infirmities to prevent her. She often |that such might “ fear no evil,” that the Lor 
remarked, it felt to her a privilege to assem-' would be very near, that “His rod and Hi 


gaff might comfort ;’ with more in the same 
ain. This prayer was felt by those present 
be attended with unusual solemnity and 
wer. 
The First-day previous Elizabeth Greer had 
wen at meeting, and exercised her gift in the 
inistry sound and clear, commencing with 
ese words of Scripture :—“ Quench not the 
jirit, despise not prophesyings;” and then 
#t forth in distinct language the danger of 
enching the Spirit, and of despising pro- 
ecy, dwelling on the operation of the Holy 
birit in the secret-of the heart; adding her 
jill belief that the doctrines and testimonies 
| truth, as professed by our Society from its 
#mMmencement are in accordance with the 
jospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
fding with these words, “ This is my faith.” 
Our dear friend continued very ill. On 
jourth-day she said to one who stood at her 
pdside :—“ I want to tell thee, that on awak- 
ig this morning, a portion of Scripture open- 
1 to my mind in a very remarkable manner, 
for Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace,’ 
ce. I wish to tell it to thee, for I believe it 
as given to me for the encouragement of 
nee and thy sisters, and thy brother and 
ister who are with you. When thou goes 
jome, get the Bible, and have the 62d chap- 
pr of Isaiah read for you all together ;” add- 
ag, “ Thisis a remarkable time in our Society, 
remarkable time in the religious world, and 
Iso in the political world.’ She made some 


r | 
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ery striking remarks respecting “our beloved 
Jueen,” &e. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


Autumnal Catarrh, (lay Fever.) 


Dr. Morrill Wyman has recently published 

, book on this disease, to which he has been 
ubject for many years. There are some 
oints about it which have a popular, as weil 
\8 a strictly scientific interest. . He considers 
t distinct from the Hay fever of England. 
Dne of its most striking peculiarities, is the 
egalarity with which, in successive years, it 
eturns, almost on the same day of the month, 
renerally about the 20th of the Highth month, 
hough the precise day varies with different 
ndividuals, and is somewhat affected by local 
nfluences. 
The disease appears to be confined to the 
aorthern and middle portions of the United 
States. The central and northern parts of 
Maine, much of the White Mountain and 
Adirondack region, and the higher portions 
of the Catskill Mountains are free from it. It 
Joes not appear to extend into Canada, or to 
those portions of the Southern States south of 
Virginia. 

There are probably many cases of it which 
are considered by the sufferers as ordinary 
colds, and as attention is more generally called 
to it, and more extended investigations made, 
it may be found to be of more frequent occur- 
rence than has heretofore been supposed. 

H. W. Beecher, who is one of its victims, 
thus describes the manner in which he is 
affected : 

“Until I was about thirty-six years of age, 
[ had no symptoms of it. I was not subject 
to catarrh or colds. On returning from a 
residence of from twelve to fifteen years in 
hio and Indiana, where I was at various 
es subject to malarial poison, I settled in 
oklyn, N.Y. The second year of my set- 
ent here, say 1849, while at Woodstock, 
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Ct., I caught cold, as I then supposed, about 
the middle of August. The next year I noticed 
that I caught another cold, at just the same 
time. When, on the same date, the third 
year, I caught cold, I began to inquire about 
it, and then learned I had Hay Fever, or Hay 
Asthma. I have, with the exception of two 
years, had a return of it so punctual, that I 
have always admired, rather than desired, 
this instance of the regularity of nature. 

There are four stages of the disease in my 
case :— 

1. From the first of August to the 17th- 
20th, there is, I am persuaded, a slight febrile 
disturbance of my system. Ordinarily it is 
not troublesome, or even noticeable. But, 
the least cold taken, or the slightest irregu- 
larity of diet, developes heat, and a kind of 
knitting of the sutures of the skull, as if they 
were slizhtly moving, or matching themselves 
over again. Sleep is also full of dreams, not 
celestial. But the whole passes so lightly, 
that I did not, until within three years, make 
it a matter of study. 

2. On or about the seventeenth of August, 
the second stage is developed. My eyes puff 
out, are very sensitive to light, and full of 
tears. My nose is exquisitely sensitive, and 
subject to incessant and copious defluxion. 
The slightest draft of air produces sneezing 
of the most enterprising character. To sneeze 
in tens and twenties, with repeats ad libitum, 
is part of my daily duty. The odor of flowers, 
smoke and cinders in cars, dust, perfumes, or 
anything ordinarily without disagreeable ef- 
fects, now produce sneezing, and a copious 
secretion of thin and watery mucus. This 
stage lasts about a week or ten days,—my 
eyes growing worse, and the light more in- 
tolerable. A walk of half an hour in the fall 
sunlight is enough at any time to bring on a 
paroxysm in every symptom. 

3. After about ten days the secretion be- 
comes thicker, the nose is stuffed; the eye 
grows stronger, but the lids are inflamed, and 
itch incessantly. The ale of the nostrils also 
are vexed with sharp and itching paroxysms. 
During all this time my appetite is moderate, 
digestion good, and sleep undisturbed. Other- 
wise than the difficulty of using the eyes, 
there is no hindrance to intellectual labors. 

4, About the fourth week the eyes are en- 
tirely well, the nose somewhat congested still, 
but the disease drops down upon the chest, 
asthma develops, a convulsive cough sets in. 
In the morning I raise a thick starch-like 
mucus, without blood, or any other admix- 
ture, but like calf’s-foot jelly. It has a slightly 
metallic taste. This stage lasts about a week 
or ten days, and then the disease quietly dis- 
appears; or else it breaks up with some row 
in the system,—such as a breaking out all 
over the body of itching blotches ; or a violent 
night of cough and asthma, that wrenches 
everything about me, 

The attack often, in the beginning, comes 
on so suddenly that whereas at tea J am en- 
tirely well, in ten minutes after I am deluged 
with tears, and flowings at the nose. In other 
seasons the inception is more gradual. 

‘The same feature is observed in the close. 
Sometimes it ends so abruptly, that after a 
night of suffering, I awake without a symp- 
tom left. At other times it oozes and creeps 
away, like a rill gradually drying up. 

During the whole period of from five to six 
weeks, the disease is subject to distinct remis- 
sions, Although I have had thirty years’ ex- 


perience, [am not cured of believing, every 
year, that it has ended its career two or three 
times during its progress. A day of violent 
perturbation is sure to be followed by a day 
of quiet. Two or three days.of very little 
disturbance break out into a great uproar. I 
bave not noticed that alternate days are, re- 
gularly, well and sick days respectively.” 

“The two summers that I visited Hurope, 
I was entirely free from it. During the week 
that it was due (in 1863) I was in the Tyrol. 
On the seventeenth of August it came, knock- 
ed, and looked in upon me, but did not stop. 
There was a single hour of mild but unmis- 
takable symptoms, and only one. 

I have abundant evidence that change, not 
of place, but of climate, will prevent it. The 
Catskill Mountain House is filled every sum- 
mer with fugitives from ‘Hay Fever,’ and 
they find immunity. Some of my friends es- 
cape it by going to the Adirondacks, and some 
by a tour through the Lake Superior region. 
The Fire Island Hotel is a great resort of 
New Yorkers who are afilicted with ophthal- 
mic catarrh. Fire Island is about fifty miles 
from New York, on the ocean coast of Long 
Island.” 

In general, the affection does not appear 
to injure the general health of the patient, 
though there have been some cases in which 
the long continued irritation of the mucous 
membrane has led to a permanent thickening 
of it; and others, in which chronic bronchitis 
has been developed. 

There are many causes which are sufficient 
to bring on an attack in those liable to this 
disease. The most universally effective of 
these are the odor of the rag weed (Artemixia) 
and riding in railway cars, with exposure to 
the attendant dust and cinders. But there 
is still great uncertainty as to what it is that 
predisposes the system to be so acted on by 
these secondary causes. It ceases with the 
first heavy frost, which would seem to indi- 
cate a vegetable origin. 

But one effectual remedy has yet been dis- 
covered, which is to remove during its season 
to a spot which is free from it. It is surpris- 
ing how effectual, and how rapid in its action, 
this remedy is. 

“The change in a sufferer fully under the 
influence of his malady, on arriving at the 
mountains is sudden and striking. His first 
night’s sleep is refreshing, and in the morning 
his most annoying symptoms—the itching 
and watering of the eyes, the sneezing and 
nose-blowing, or the asthma—have much di- 
minished. A second night is usually followed 
by a day, in the course of which most of the 
symptoms disappear. If, however, the disease 
has continued until the mucous membrane of 
the nostrils and air tubes has become irritated 
and thickened, the disappearance of the effects 
of these changes is gradual. Besides this re- 
lief of the local symptom, a still greater change 
takes place in the spirits. Activity of mind 
and body replace discouragement and weak- 
aess, and the sufferer feels assured that he 
has at last shaken off his enemy. 

The number of cases obtaining this relief 
in certain regions is too great to be explained 
by coincidence; the repetition, year after 
year, of the same relief at the time of arrival 
in such regions, is conclusive that the relief 
is connected closely with the arrival ; that the 
causes of the disease, whatever they may be, 
have ceased to be efficient. We have no evi- 
dence that persons, residents of these regions, 
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suffer. We have also the still further evidence 
that it is not dependent upon simple change 


his family. The details are horrible, and 
would be almost incredible, but that they 


of residence, in the fact that very many of|have been sworn to before the magistrate and 


those who are relieved have tried various 
other places without success; and yet these 
places, by their distance from their usual re- 
sidence, and different physical conditions, 
should have afforded relief, provided ordinary 
change alone were required. They have also 
tried various kinds of drugs, and different 
methods of medical treatment, with as little 
success.” 


Selected. 
“WAITING FOR THE MORNING.” 


“T am waiting for the morning,” 
The languid sufferer said, 

As worn with pain and weariness, 
She lay upon her bed. 

“T am looking at the eastern skies, 
To watch the early dawn; 

Oh, give me patience, blessed Lord, 
While waiting for the morn. 


“T am waiting for the morning; 
To-night I cannot sleep ; 

I’m listening for the first bird-note 
To break the silence deep ; 

I am watching for the twitter 
On leafy bough and spray, 

And praying still for patience, 
While waiting for the day. 


“T am waiting for the morning, 
I long to see the sun 
Come forth in golden glory, 
His daily course to run— 
To watch him from the hill-tops 
Dispelling shades of night, 
And beaming on my patient eyes, 
While waiting for the light. 


And thus, “ waiting for the morning,” 
The weary sufferer lay, 
And saw the golden glories 
Of a never-ending day. 
While gazing at the eastern skies, 
Before the early dawn, 
Her Saviour sent and called her home, 
While waiting for the morn. 
WORT EES 
For “The Friend.” 


The following, taken from the “Ledger” 
of Philadelphia, represents snakes in a light 
so different from that in which they are gener- 
ally viewed, that the facts may be worth re- 
cording in “The Friend.” The habits and 
instincts of the Boa are so repulsive that it 
is one of the last creatures we should think 
of asa domestic pet, but, “there is no ac- 
counting for tastes.” We have not seen the 
English gazette containing the account, but 
the known character of the “Ledger,” is a 
guarantee of the truthfulness of the narrative. 

We have no doubt that birds and other 
animals may be so paralyzed by fear when 
conscious of the near proximity of a snake 
endeavoring to capture them as to become 
powerless for escape, but the common notion 
that snakes can “charm” their prey and 
draw it to them, we believe to be an error. 

SNAKES IN CHANCERY. 

A curious case has been occupying public 
attention and the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, very recently, and, in fact, is not dis- 
posed of yet. It exhibits one of the most 
extraordinary developments of modern times 


in a court of law. The circumstances are 
best narrated in a letter to the London Times, 
which is too long to quote, but is in substance 
as follows: The writer of the letter called 
on the gentleman in question, who is a music 
master, named Mann, and saw him and his 
wife. While conversing with them, Mr. 
Mann produced out of a closet some snakes, 
a boa constrictor and a python, and put them 
on his table, to the no small terror of the 
visitor, whose fear, however, became mingled 
with amazement when he saw the boa and 
the python coil themselves round and round 
Mr. Mann. Soon afterwards Mrs. Mann and 
two little girls entered the room, and went 
to the boa, which had been placed on an arm 
chair, and, calling it by the most endearing 
names, allowed it to twine itself around them. 
The creature is described as being as thick 
round as a small tree, and after playing with 
the children, it coiled itself round Mrs. Mann’s 
waist and neck, and formed a kind of turban 
round her head, expecting to be petted like 
a kitten. The children over and over again 
took its head in their hands and kissed it. 
The visitor says that the animal seemed much 
pleased, but kept turning its head continually 
toward him with a curious gaze, until he 
allowed it to nestle its head for a moment up 
his sleeve ; and that nothing could be prettier 
than to see this splendid serpent coiled all 
round Mrs. Mann while she moved about the 
room. 

It is a curious fact that these horrible and 
deadly reptiles can form so strong an attach- 
ment to human beings as they seem to have 
done in this instance. About a year ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Mann were away for six weeks, and 
left the boa in charge of one of the keepers 
of the zoological gardens. The poor reptile 
moped and refused to be comforted while 
there ; but when its master and mistress ap- 
peared it sprang upon them with delight, 
coiled itself round them, and showed every 
symptom of intense pleasure. The neighbors 
on Cheyne Walk, however, did not appreciate 
boa constrictors, pythons and snakes, either 
generally or individually, but looked upon 
them as disgusting reptiles. They could not 
welcome snakes in their gardens and houses. 
The occupier of one of the adjoining houses 
was kept in continual fear by them, for they 
would crawl over the garden wall and wander 
about his premises to the terror of his family 
and servants. And as Mr. Mann refused to 
part with his reptiles, the neighbor (Mr. 
Cockburn) applied to a magistrate for advice. 
The magistrate recommended him to make an 
application to the Court of Chancery for an 
injunction to restrain Mr. Mann from keep- 
ing the snakes on his premises, and to bring 
an indictment against him for carrying on a 
nuisance. Mr. Cockburn applied to the Court, 
and Mr. Mann was summoned to appear and 
show cause why an injunction should not 
issue. He appeared by counsel, and alleged 
that the snakes were pets and harmless. he 


in a civilized country ; and, we must go back|judge, however, did not see it in that light; 


to the remote days of serpent worship in 
ancient Egypt to find its parallel. A gentle- 
man residing near Carlyle house, in London, 
is in the habit of keeping a boa constrictor, 
a python, and several small snakes in his 
house, allowing them to roam about freely in 


he did not order the snakes to be brought 
into court and examined, it is true; but he 
made the defendant give an undertaking not 
to permit any of them to escape into the 
laintiff’s garden or house, until the cause 
could be fully argued next term; and so the 


his garden, and treating them as members of motion stands over for the present, because 


of the Long Vacation. It is surprising t 
the neighbors did not take the law into th 
own hands and destroy the snakes, inste 
of going into Chancery. 

Cases have been known of children hav 
been so paralyzed by the gaze of a serp 
that they became helpless victims, and bit 
have been destroyed by the reptile in li 
manner. In Asia serpent-taming, or “cha 
ing”.as it is called, has been a profession fr 
time immemorial, but it has always been 
tended with danger. In hot climates — 
snakes are venomous; this is not the case 
cold climates, and if Mr. Mann’s snakes a 
Eoglish they may be harmless, as he say 
but the boa constrictor is a native of Ind 
and of the southern portion of this continen 
it is a most wicked reptile, and that rende 
the triumph of Mr. and Mrs. Mann over t 
one they possess the more remarkable. T 
subject is a curious one. Snake fascinati 
can be inherited as well as snake propensiti 
In Dr. O. W. Holmes’ tale of “ Elsie Venne 
which he says is founded on fact, a very : 
teresting illustration of this power is given 
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For “The Friend. 
The Way to Life,—and the Effects of Walkin 
therein. 


In the writings of Joan Vokins are ti 
papers dated respectively, 1687 and 1690, t 
one of which seems to have been designed 
point out to those who were burdened wi 
sin, the way of deliverance and of obtainil 
peace with God; and the other is a lively t 
timony to the goodness of the Lord, as e 
perienced by those who obey His comman¢ 
May the thoughtful reader be encouraged 
follow the leadings of the Spirit of Jesus, 
she recommends, and know its sanctifyil 
power to accomplish its work in him. 

The first of the papers referred to is entitle 
“A tender invitation unto all those that wa 

peace with God, by reason of the burden of s 

that keeps them from acceptance with the Lo 

Jesus, and from an assurance of salvatic 

though it be very desirable to them. 

“Oh, it is the weary and heavy-laden th 
he tenders rest unto! and they that take he 
to his good Spirit which is light, and lea 
off that which it condemns, and follow its i 
structions, they obtain the way of life, and | 
becomes their Shepherd, and they hear bh 
voice, and a stranger they will not hear; b 
they follow him; and he feeds them with th 
which the strangers to his voice, and hirelit 
shepherds cannot attain unto, by all the 
arts or parts external; but it comes to be e 
joyed by faith in Christ Jesus, that gives vi 
tory over sin; and, therefore, it is time for 
people to consider, and as the apostle said, 
try and examine themselves, whether they | 
in the true faith or no; for there is no tri 
faith, but that which stands in the almight 
Power, and that gives victory over the powe 
of darkness; and without this faith it is ir 
possible to please God, as it is left upon reco) 
in the scriptures of Truth. So all are to b 
lieve in the Son of God, who is the Light | 
the world, and hath enlightened every or 
that comes into the world, as saith the seri) 
ture; and in the universal love of God, I 
gave his Son for a Light to enlighten tl 
Gentiles, and to be salvation unto the ends: 
the earth. He died for all; and his love: 
far extended unto all, both male and femal 
that he would have none to perish, but thi 
all by turning to his good Spirit, may | 
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ved from all that the evil spirit leads into ;|no entering into the kingdom; for the first 
whosoever follows the leadings of the|birth cannot enter into the first Adam’s na- 
‘Jirit of Jesus, who is given for a Leader of|ture, all are dead, but they that are begotten 
3 people, he leads them in the path of right-|again by the word of God’s power, as the 
dusness, and as they come to be servants of|scripture testifies, they come to be changed 
rhteousness, they come to be free from sin. |into the nature of the second Adam, the Lord 
fis written in the scriptures of Truth, that|from heaven, the quickening Spirit, in him all 
te servants of sin are free from righteous-|such are made alive; and as they live in bis 
ss, and they that commit sin are of the 
vil, for he is the original of sin; but Jesus 
Hrist is the original of the pure, holy and 
defiled religion, that keeps from the evil of 
e world, which is pride, adultery, lying, 
eating, idolatry, superstition, and other 
ots that those are stained with, who are 
»t acquainted with him, that said, I wisdom 
ad in the midst of the paths of judgment, to 
fuse them that love me to inherit substance. 
here is much talking of loving him, but few 
clined to keep his commands; and much 
Iking of his fear, but little standing in awe, 
as not to offend him. But so far are many 
om taking heed unto the measure of his 
pirit of Light that he hath placed in their 
earts, that they do not know it leading them 
> the heart-cleansing fear; for if they did, 
ow could they plead for sin, so long as they 
emain in these bodies? whereas it hath been 
aid by the Spirit of the Lord, and left upon 
eripture record, that the fear of the Lord, is 
is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares 
f death; and the beginning of the true wis- 
om, and a good understanding, have all they 
hat follow after it, for they depart from ini- 
nity. It cleanses the heart, and keeps it 
lean, according to the testimonies the scrip- 
ures bear record of; therefore unto it I re- 
ommend all people, that all may have the 
privilege of it, that their hearts may be 
tleansed ; for it is well known, there is no re- 
yentance in the grave, but as death leaves, 
‘ighteous judgment will find. And, there- 
lore, let the long-suffering and patience of the 
uord lead to repentance, such a repentance 
hat needs no repenting of, a changing of the 
heart, abstainiug and refraining from every 
appearance of evil. 
| “This is that which the Lord hath long 
waited for, and doth yet wait to be good and 
vracious unto all those that confess and for- 
sake their evil thoughts, words, and works, 
and they shall surely find mercy with him, 
and be acquainted with him, and feel accept- 
ance with him, and know the work of his 
Sanctifying power, to sanctify throughout in 
body, soul, and spirit, that the work of sancti- 
fication may not be to do when the messenger 
of death will not be denied, for then it will be 
00 late to work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling; and, therefore, it would be 
od for all to consider, how good the Lord 
8, in that he hath considered the frailty of 
flesh, and hath given unto every one a 
measure of his good Spirit, to help our infirmi- 
ies, and to teach us. But if we neglect this 
ift of God, we shall be inexcusable in the day 
of account, and he will be clear of us all ; and, 
therefore, let all be diligent to hear the word 
of reconciliation, that the work thereof may 
be experienced, for it begets again unto God, 
those that were afar off, and when the work 
of regeneration is witnessed, and the birth of 
the water of life, and Spirit of Jesus; then the 


ciency is in the engrafted Word of his Grace 
that is able to save, and in the same do wit- 
ness preservation, as in the days of old; it is 
the same that David hid in his heart, that he 
might not sin against the Lord, and it was as 
a lantern unto his feet, and a light unto his 
path. 

“ And so it is now, blessed be the Name of 
the Lord! unto them who are truly watchful 
in it. But those that are obeying the power 
of darkness, break the command of Christ 
Jesus; and it is left upon scripture record, 
that he did not say only unto one, but unto 
all, watch ; and surely it is as needful as ever 
for us to keep a narrow watch, and that in 
the Light; for our soul’s enemy works always 
in the dark, and except we keep a continual 
watch over our hearts, in that which doth 
discover his snares, we cannot escape ; and so 
let all that have any sense, that it is their 
duty to wait upon the Lord, be careful to keep 
the command of watcbfulness, that the enemy, 
nor any of his instruments, do not prevent 
from waiting in stillness upon the Lord, for 
he doth renew the strength of them that do 
truly wait upon him; and the Lord, by his 
servant, hath said, That they shall run and not 
be weary, and walk and not faint ; and now he 
is fulfilling the scripture, wherein it is said, 
The children of the Lord shall be taught of the 
Lord, and they shall be established in righteous- 
ness, and great shall be their peace. 

“Oh, let all that want it, hearken unto the 
true Shepherd of the little flock, for whom 
the kingdom is prepared, who encourages 
them, and bids them fear not; though the 
wolfish destroyer is nigh unto them, yet he 
is the overseer, and in all trials and exercises 
he is their preservation ; and they that have 
been exercised deeply, and tried thoroughly, 
they can tell of his wonderful works, and have 
cause to speak well of his most worthy Name, 
and to invite others to come and taste and see 
for themselves, how good the Lord is, in that 
he gives all a time of tender visitation. Oh! 
that all people would but consider it before it 
be too late, that while the good Spirit of Light 
is striving, their hearts may be affected with 
it, and joined to it, for it will not always 
strive; and, therefore, let such as could not 
come into obedience because of sufferings, now 
consider how good the Lord is, in that he 
hath calmed the storms of persecution, and 
opened a door for such as are convinced to 
come into obedience; let them now perform 
what they promised to the Lord, when they 
were looking to see what the Lord would do 
with his poor despised people, (called Quakers, ) 
for, said they, it is the Truth that they suffer 
for, but we cannot suffer for it; the sufferings 
are too hard for us to bear, else we should 
own it. Ob! let all such truly consider the 
wonderful love of God, his tender mercy may 
not be disregarded, nor his great love under- 
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the present time be not ill spent, but while it 
is to day, if any will hear his voice, let them not 
harden their hearts, as it was in the day of pro- 
vocation: for many are the invitations of the 
great love of God, and if it be slighted, he will 
vertainly withbold his mercies} and therefore 
we have great need to embrace his love, that 
we may not provoke him to wrath, for he is 


fear, and do not grieve his Spirit, their suffi-|just, and will render unto all people accord- 


ing to their doings. Joan VOKINS. 
West-Chawlow, 14th of the 3d month, 1687.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Phenomenal Year. 


The past twelve months have been phe- 
nomenal in many respects, and in none more 
than in their meteorologial wonders. The 
temperate zone has quite lost its character 
for moderation, the present summer, and bas 
seemed to be more like the torrid belt, not 
only in the intensity and the unyielding per- 
sistence of its heat, but in the tornadoes and 
cyclones which have repeatedly burst upon 
it, in the place of the old-fashioned “ summer 
showers.” There have been other natural 
prodigies for the scientist to observe with 
interest—an eruption of Vesuvius greater 
than that volcano has shown for the last 
eighteen hundred years; an earthquake at 
Antioch more terrible than any in recent 
days; a drought and dearth in Persia of 
portentous extent; pestilence in Buenos Ayres; 
the swallowing up of an island in the Phillip- 
pines; the visiting of the North American 
continent, on both its coasts, and even in 
very high latitudes, by unaccustomed trem-~ 
blings of the earth, in which the bottoms of 
canals “fall out,” and other strange terrestrial 
occurrences take place; the widespread and 
destructive progress of small-pox, cholera and 
yellow fever; an almost unprecedented pelt- 
ing of the earth by meteoric stones; whirl- 
winds and waterspouts in unusual places; 
with many other notable performances, in 
which nature—that is to say, the condition 
of the earth and its atmosphere—bears a 
great part. It is superfluous to invent such 
needless alarms as the amusing story about 
Plantamour’s apocryphal comet, when there 
are sO many curious and instructive phe- 
nomena in genuine science to note and re- 
flect upon. 

Certainly, the daily heat and storms which 
have been the visible commonplaces of our 
summer season are sufficiently strange to be 
worth consideration. More than a month 
ago we were all noticing them as a singu- 
larity in our experience in this latitude. We 
have repeatedly given the figures to show 
that the July of this year was the hottest 
ever known in Philadelphia, and not only the 
hottest but the sickliest. The same was true 
of many other American cities. Not long 
since we cited the figures to denote how un- 
usual the heat and sultriness of August had 
been; and the last week has been hotter and 
more exhausting than the days then spoken 
of. In New York the heat has been ap- 
parently even more intense than here. Tak- 
ing at random one day of last week from the 
thermometrical record there, by way of ex- 
ample, we find that at 3 A M. the mercury in 


valued, but let every such a one double their 
diligence, and make no delays, for delays in 
this weighty concern are very dangerous; for 
who knows how little time they have to come, 


new creature that avails with God, comes to 
in unity and peace with him, and then the 
irit of Jesus bears witness to the spirits of 
, that they are the children of the Lord, 
ut except a being born again, there can be 


or what it may bring forth; therefore, that: 


the shade was at 78; at 9 A. M. it was at 82; 
at 12 M. it was at 88; at 3 P. M. it was at 98; 
at 6 P. M. it was at 91; at 9 Pp. M. it was at 86. 
So we might go on with other days to show 
that the August heat in New York has been 
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quite as great as in Philadelphia, or even 
greater. 

Again, the storms of last week here have 
been, as we all know too well, equatorial in 
their suddenness and severity. Yet at the 
higher latitude of Boston they were far more 
appalling. For example, in Arlington, a sub- 
urb of the city, two miles distant, an accurate 
observer, with watch in hand, found the 
thunder which followed one outburst of the 
stormcloud to be “constant for a period of 
thirteen minutes, without the intermission of 
one instant of silence.” At length, the per- 
petual forks and flashes of lightning caused 
him to count them, and, as a result, he found 
in the first minute 51 vivid flashes; second 
42 ; third, 30 ; fourth, 47; fifth, 37 ; sixth, 61; 
seventh, 54—making 331 discharges of elec- 
tricity in seven minutes, distinctly visible 
from one point, each discharge starting a 
fresh roar of the celestial artillery. And, all 
the while the moon was visible, but so magni- 
fied through the haze and vapor as to seema 
brilliant flame suspended in the sky. The 
Boston Journal, which would hardly be given 
to exaggeration, declares “we have in our 
office men who have sailed on every sea, and 
have been in all'the lightning places of the 
earth, and they declare that they never wit- 
nessed anywhere such scenes as enveloped 
this vicinity about midnight. The hurricane 
and cyclone are generally accompanied by 
terrific lightning and thunder, but the driv- 
ing tempest sweeps these before it, and gives 
variety even to the terrible; while last night 
it seemed as if heaven and earth were ina 
blaze, and both bursting asunder. Until the 
heavens shall pass away like a scroll, the 
elements shall melt with a fervent heat, and 
the world itself be burned up, we do not ex- 
pect to witness such another scene.” Ifthe 
language seems fervent, the reader need only 
turn to the files of New England papers for 
the destruction caused in all the eastern 
States during the past week, and the prodi- 
gious and unparalleled record of damage 
through lightning strokes will remove his 
scepticism. 

We cite these cases to show the wide- 
spread character of the phenomenal storms 
to which New York, the southern States 
and the western are equally clear witnesses. 
While the heavy rain gusts were raging here 
last week, Louisville reported a tempest of 
unprecedented severity, and New Mexico the 
“most terrible storm ever experienced here.” 
It would be a long task, however, to go 
through with the multitudinous evidences 
cited to the strange character of this year’s 
storms and this year’s heats. A Providence, 
KR. I., paper speaks of one storm in which the 
lightning “recorded the marks of its presence 
in every part of the city, and no such half 
hour was ever known in Providence.” But 
the same story is repeated everywhere in the 
country, and even in all parts of the world, 
for we are told in this morning’s telegrams 
cf “the most terrific hurricane ever experi- 
enced on the New Zealand coasts,” where, also, 
the winter is severe almost beyond precedent. 

The London Spectator, struck by the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented records of 
heat, both in North America and in Europe, 
has set seriously at work to discover the rea- 
son of the phenomenon, and quotes authori- 
ties to trace it toa change in the constitution 
of the sun, which, according to Tacchini, the 
Italian astronomer, is just now overcharged 


by a superabundance of magnesium, causing 


an unusual intensity of heat. But the New 


York World, discussing this idea, asks, “ If 


this theory can satisfy the mind as to where 
this intolerable heat may come from, how is 
it going to explain the accompanying phe- 
nomena of such thunderstorms and borealic 
lights as have been witnessed in the past 
fortnight? Certainly the man is not living 
who, at this period of the year, ever saw be- 
fore such combinations of midsummer and 
midwinter atmospheric convulsions as those 
that have visited this city and various parts 
of the country—east, west and south—during 
the past two weeks. It has been accompanied 
by storms which, in vividness of lightning, 
intensity of thunder and violence of rain have 
never been surpassed even among the hurri- 
canes of the tropics.” Upon what theory the 


scientists may settle for a full explanation of 


these phenomena we cannot say ; but there is 
little difficulty in collecting instances to show 
that everywhere the present has been justly 
regarded as a phenomenal year in meteoro- 
logical developments. For the present, the 
most disastrous effects to note of the heat 
have been an unprecedented number of deaths 
from sunstroke and from summer diseases 
throughout the conntry ; while the storms 
have destroyed vast amounts of property by 
lightning, and far greater amounts through 
prodigious floods in all parts of the eastern 
and middle States, particularly on rivers em- 
ployed for manufacturing purposes.— Public 
fecord. 


Sapucaya and Brazil-nuts—In one place 
there was a quantity of large empty wooden 
vessels, which Isidoro told us fell from the 
Sapucaya tree. They are called Monkey’s 
drinking-cups (Cuyas de Macaco), and are the 
capsules which contain the nuts sold under 
the name just mentioned, in Covent Garden 
Market. At the top of the vessel is a circular 


hole, in which a natural lid fits neatly. When, 


the nuts are ripe this lid becomes loosened, 
and the heavy cup falls with a crash, scatter- 
ing the nuts over the ground. The tree which 
yields the nut (Lecythis ollaria), is of immense 
height. It is closely allied to the Brazil-nut 
tree (Bertholletia excelsa), whose seeds are 
also enclosed in large woody vessels; but these 
have no lid, and fall entire to the ground. 
This is the reason why the one kind of nat is 
so much dearer than the other. The Sapu- 
cayais not less abundant, probably, than the 
Bertholletia, but its nuts in falling are scat- 
tered about and eaten by wild animals; whilst 
the full capsules of Brazil-nuts are collected 
entire by the natives. 

The Cow-tree of Brazil.—We had heard a 
good deal about the Cow-tree, and about its 


producing from its bark a copious supply of 


milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 
We had also eaten its fruit in Para, where it 
is sold in the streets by negro market women ; 
and had heard a good deal of the durableness 
in water of its timber. We were glad, there- 
fore, to see this wonderful tree growing in its 
native wilds. It is one of the largest of the 
forest monarchs, and is peculiar in appear- 
ance on account of its deeply-scored reddish 
and ragged bark. <A decoction of the bark, 
I was told, is used as a red dye for cloth. A 
few days afterwards we tasted its milk, which 
was drawn from dry logs that had been stand- 
ing many days in the hot sun, at the saw- 
mills. It was pleasant with coffee, but had a 


slight rankness when drank pure; it so 
thickens to a glue, which is excessively ter 
cious, and is often used to cement brok 
crockery. I was told that it was not safe 
drink much of it, for a slave had recent 
nearly lost bis life through taking it too free] 
Silence of the Forest—We often read, | 
books of travels, of the silence and gloom 
the Brazilian forests. They are realities, a 
the impression deepens on a longer acquair 
ance. The few sounds of birds are of th 
pensive or mysterious character which inte 
sifies the feeling of solitude rather than il 
parts a sense of life and cheerfulness. Sor 
times, in the midst of the stillness, a sudde 
yell or scream will startle one; this com 
from some defenceless fruit-eating animé 
which is pounced upon by a tiger-cat | 
stealthy boa-constrictor. Morning and eve 
ing the howling monkeys make a most fearf 
and harrowing noise, under which it is dif 
cult to keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. TI 
feeling of inhospitable wildness which tk 
forest is calculated to inspire, is increased te 
fold under this fearful uproar. Often, eve 
in the still hours of midday, a sadden er. 
will be heard resounding afar through ‘ 
wilderness, a8 some great bough or entire tr 
falls to the ground. There are, besides, man 
sounds which it is impossible to account fa 
I found the natives generally as much at 
loss in this respect as myself. Sometime 
sound is heard like the clang of an iron be 
against a hard, hollow tree, or a piercing er 
rends the air; these are not repeated, and tk 
succeeding silence tends to heighten the ui 
pleasant impression which they make on tk 
mind. With the natives it is always the Car 
pira, the wild man or spirit of the fores 
which produces all noises they are unable t 
explain. Myths are the rude theories whic 
mankind, in the infancy of knowledge, invert 
to explain natural phenomena. The Curupit 
is a mysterious being, whose attributes at 
uncertain, for they vary according to locality 
Sometimes he is described as a kind of oran; 
otang, being covered with long, shaggy hai 
and living in trees. At others he is said t 
have cloven feet, and a bright red face. H 
has a wife and children, and sometimes come 
down to the rogas to steal the mandioca. A 
one time I had a Mameluco youth in my se 
vice, whose head was full of the legends an 
superstitions of the country. Healways wer 
with me into the forest; in fact, I could ne 
get him to go alone, and whenever we hear 
any of the strange noises mentioned abov 
he used to tremble with fear. He woul 
crouch down behind me, and beg of me t 
turn back. He became easy only after he ha 
made a charm to protect us from the Curt 
pira. For this purpose he took a young pal 
leaf, plaited it, and formed it into a rin; 
which he hung to a branch on our track.- 
Bates. ; 


The Bear Rock.—On the left bank of th 
Purgatoire River, just above the mouth of th 
Alkali Arroyo and about twenty-five mile 
from its junction with the Arkansas, in Cok 
rado, is a remarkable object known as th 
Bear Rock. At this point, and for many mile 
above, the Purgatoire, sometimes known 
the Purgatory, but generally corrupted int 
Picketwire, flows between sandstone blu 
from forty to sixty feet high, which leave 
their base “bottoms” valuable for grazi 
and, when irrigated, for cultivation, from 


wth of a mile to nearly two miles wide. 
#il within a very few years this stream 
-a favorite resort of the prairie Indians, 
scially of the Arrapahoes; and its valley 
dill exposed to their incursions whenever 
y are hostile. 
‘be Bear Rock is a comparatively smooth 
|) of a sandstone bluff that extends about 
iy feet above the water, from which it is 
ant a hundred or more yards. Upon the 
iosed surface of the rock, about ten feet 
n the bottom of the cliff, is an excellent 
‘size representation in profile of a three- 
ir-old cinnamon bear. 
“he figure is dark brown, approaching 
ok, being darker on the anterior half. The 
line is distinct and perfect, unless excep- 
a may be taken to asiight blurring at the 
tom of the hind-feet and a somewhat pro- 
inced excess of the claws of the fore-feet. 
ym the tail to the nose the length is about 
‘feet, and the height at the shoulders is 
ut three andahalf feet. These are merely 
proximate dimensions, the writer having 
‘facilities for exact measurement at the 
he of his inspection, Aug. 8,1871. The legs 
all visible, and the head points straight to 
) front, as if just about to take or just hav- 
* taken a step. The fore-feet are on a 
*htly higher plane than the hind ones, as 
im rising ground. The expression is one of 
(prise and alarm; the head is thrust for- 
d and slightly upward, the ears are sharp- 
cocked forward as if on the alert, the whole 
itude displays the utmost fidelity to that of 
ear in some excitement and apprehension. 
iere is no room for a moment’s doubt as to 
3 animal or the state of mind in which it 
' The figure is of full size, but until scruti- 
sed appears smaller, being dwarfed by the 
ugnitude of the rock on which it is depicted. 
No history or tradition pretends to give 
e date of its origin, although there is noth- 
sin its appearance to indicate extreme an- 
uity. The ordinary Indian story is, that 
ong time ago a party feil in with a bear and 
bs it chase, when it mysteriously disappear- 
‘in this canyon, and that the figure was 
en first observed. It was immediately re- 
rded as supernatural, and has since been 
yked upon as great or strong “ medicine.” 
ads and broken arrows are still to be found 
low it and in the crevices near by, appar- 
tly placed there as propitiatory offerings. 
ep gashes in the adjacent sandstone show 
1ere the savages have for a long period 
arpened their knives in its presence, while 
dely carved, not painted, figures on the 
cks are apparently the autographs or to- 
ms of individuals or bands. 
The popular explanation among the white 
ttlers is, that it has been painted by the In- 
ans. This is inconceivable by those having 
y intimate knowledge of them, from the 
ter absence of artistic skill among the sav- 
es, as shown by the almost unintelligible 
eroglyphics near at hand, and from their 
unt of familiarity with paint as durable as 
is pigment. The fidelity to nature of this 
ure is utterly beyond any ability ever 
own to be exhibited by them. 
White barbarians are already destroying 
is natural curiosity. It affords a tempting 
ark to passing ranch-men, and it is fast be- 
¢ defaced by their well-aimed shots. Others, 
Sli with that vandalism that befouls 
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names on the fresher rock beneath. What 
the superstition of the red savage has pre- 
served, the irrational iconoclasm of his white 
brother destroys.—Old and New. 


Thou must hold communion with God or 
thy soul will die. Thou must walk with God, 
or Satan will walk with thee. Thou must 
grow in grace or thou will lose it. 
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Through the kindness of a friend—one of 
the-compilers of the little work—we have re- 
ceived a copy of a Selection from the Memo- 
randa and Letters of Elizabeth Greer, with 
permission to publish such parts of it in “ The 
Friend,” as we may think will be interesting 
to our readers. With the omission of a few 
letters having reference more particularly to 
home affairs, we intend republishing it in our 
columns, and have commenced it in the pre- 
sent number, giving first the minutes of the 
several meetings of which she was a member, 
in order to show her standing with those 
among whom she labored. 

To those who are watching, often with sor- 
row-stricken hearts, the progress of change 
in our religious Society, it is interesting and 
instructive to notice the identity of religious 
exercise and spiritual. feeling in relation to 
the departures from its original faith, though 
under a show of religious revival, to which 
expression has been given by the more emi- 
nent and dedicated servants of Christ, within 
its pale, since these innovations commenced. 
We need not go over the list which includes 
Thos. Shilitoe, Sarah L. Grubb, Geo. and Ann 
Jones, Daniel Wheeler, Elizabeth Robson, 
Elizabeth Greer and many others in Great 
Britain, and Jonathan Hvans, Christopher 
Healy, Hinchman Haines, Samuel Bettle, E. 
Comfort, Rath Ely, Hannah Gibbons, Mildred 
Ratcliff, William and Elizabeth Evans, and 
many othersinthis country. These all “ hav- 
ing obtained a good report through faith,” 
bore unequivocal testimony against the intro- 
duction into the Society of principles which 
they clearly saw, if adopted, must lead away 
from the fundamental doctrines and testi- 
monies of the gospel as held by Friends, and 
satisfy the members with substituting the 
study of the scriptures and drawing their own 
deductions therefrom, for close attention and 
submission to the manifestations of the Light 
of Christ in the secret of the soul. And as 
Friends in the beginning were gathered out 
of various religious professions, and made will- 
ing to avow and maintain the doctrines and 
testimonies of the gospel which made them a 
peculiar people, by obedience to this inward 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ—God’s 
gift for man’s salvation—so they saw that just 
in proportion as this substitution took place 
among the members, the Society would let 
fall one of these testimonies after another, 
and go back to the rites and appliances from 
which it had been called away; andits Bible 


classes, its First-day school teachings, its mis- 
sionary societies, and much of its preaching, 
would show its approximation nearer and 
nearer to other religious professors. The re- 


irest monuments of civilization, chip off sult so far bas shown that their vision of the 
? projections, and pencil their little| future was in that light which could not de- 
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ceive. And so it is at the present time with 
those amongst us, who walk by the same rule 
and mind the same thing as they did, and 
who notwithstanding the censure and con- 
tumely they are subjected to therefor, can- 
not but endeavor to bear a faithful testimony 
against the different evidences of defection, 
and struggle to maintain our holy religion in 
its purity and spirituality. 

If ever our Society is brought back to its 
once high standing and influence,—-and we 
firmly believe that in the Lord’s own time it 
will be—it must be by the members coming 
unreservedly to acknowledge and live up to 
the great fundamental principle of our pro- 
fession, the Light of Christ within; which 
Wm. Penn truly says is Friends’ “ character- 
istic, or main distinguishing point or princi- 
ple.” George Fox sets this forth in the fol- 
lowing language : 

“When the Lord God, and his Son Jesus 
Christ, sent me forth into the world to preach 
his everlasting gospel and kingdom, I was 
glad that I was commanded to turn people to 
tbat inward light, Spirit and grace, by which 
all might know their salvation, and their way 
to God, even that Divine Spirit which would 
lead them into all trath, and which I infallibly 
knew would never deceive any.” And he 
further shows what would be the effects re- 
sulting from obedience to this Divine Spirit. 
“But with and by this divine power and 
Spirit of God, and the light of Jesus, I was to 
bring people off from all their own ways, to 
Christ the new and living way; from their 
churches which men had made and gathered, 
to the church in God, the general assembly 
written in heaven, which Christ is the Head 
of; from the world’s teachers made by men, to 
learn of Christ, who is the way, the truth and 
the life; of whom the Father said, ‘This is 
my beloved Son, hear ye him;’ and off from 
all the world’s worships, to know the Spirit of 
Truth in the inward parts, and to be led there- 
by, that in it they might worship the Father 
of Spirits, who seeks such to worship him, 
which Spirit they that worship not in, know not 
what they worship. * * * I was to bring them 
off from all the world’s fellowships, prayings 
and singings, which stood in form without 
power, that their fellowship might be in the 
Holy Ghost, the eternal Spirit of God; that 
they might pray in the Holy Ghost, sing in the 
Spirit, and with the grace that comes by 
Jesus, making melody in their hearts to the 
Lord, who bath sent his beloved Son to be 
their Saviour, caused his heavenly sun to shine 
upon all the world, and through them all, and 
bis heavenly rain to fall upon the just and 
the unjust, which is God’s unspeakable love 
to the world.” 

Oh! the folly of those who have thought 
that their talents or their learning has enabled 
them to work out a more rational and an 
easier religion than this; and alas for the 
awful responsibility of those who while re- 
pudiating doctrines and testimonies which 
this Light of Christ has enlightened Friends 
to comprehend, and to support before the 
world, remain among them, and by “ cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive,” are leading those who trust in them 
into the same errors they have themselves 
adopted. 


We have received a pamphlet of 43 pages, 
entitled “ Dress and Worldly Compliance, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Society of 
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Friends.” It is a compilation made up from 
approved writings of Friends, and the object 
aimed at in getting it up is expressed in the 
following introductory remarks. 

“The succeeding pages on the subject of 
Dress and Worldly Compliance, have been 
compiled under an apprehension that the pre- 
sent may be a suitable time for reviving in 
the minds of all who bear the name of Friends, 
this important testimony, which the Society 
from its rise until the present time, has been 
called upon to maintain before the world, and 
which, without doubt, will continue to bea 
testimony to be borne while the Society shall 
have existence as a distinct branch of the 
eburch universal.” 

It is for sale “by Jacob Smedley, Book- 
seller, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—The disgraceful rioting in Belfast con- 
tinued, with temporary interruptions, up to the 24th 
inst. The fighting was kept up by parties of men with 
stones, bludgeons and firearms. On the 19th the mob 
attacked three large warehouses and made a complete 
wreck of the interior of the buildings, carrying off every 
portable article, and demolishing other merchandize. 
The magistrates having become convinced of their in- 
ability to restore order, surrendered control of the city 
into the hands of the military, thus practically estab- 
lishing martial law. The mayor and magistrates are 
severely censured for their want of energy and decision. 
It is alleged that if they had acted with due promptness 
and vigor at the commencement of the outbreak, the 
disorder might soon have been suppressed. School- 
houses and dwellings have been destroyed by the rioters, 
and many individuals shamefully maltreated. 

Several English railway companies contemplate 
abolishing the use of class carriages on their roads, and 
adopting the style of cars used in the United States. 

The importation of Belgian coal continues on an ex- 
tensive scale, being 4s. per ton cheaper than English 
coal. 

Slight disturbances have occurred at Leicester, Maid- 
stone, Exeter and other towns, in consequence of the 
early closing of public houses in compliance with the 
provisions of the new licensing act. 

Gledstanes & Co., the large East India and China 
merchants, heretofore in first-rate standing, have failed. 
Their liabilities are £2,000,000. The firm is represent- 
ed in the directory of the Bank of England and other 
banking institutions. 

The Spanish government has received information 
of an organized plan for an insurrection in the disaf- 
fected provinces in the north. The French govern- 
ment has been informed of the plans of the conspirators 
and requested to prevent them from receiving aid from 
France. 

It is believed that the approaching elections for the 
Cortes will result in the choice of a majority of mem- 
bers favorable to the existing government. 

King Amadeus and his wife, as well as the Ministers 
who accompanied them on their tour through the north 
of Spain, have returned to Madrid. 

Count Orloff has transmitted to President Thiers a 
letter from the Emperor of Russia, which states that 
the approaching meeting of the Emperors of Russia, 
Austria and Germany, at Berlin, is not intended to be 
unfriendly to France. 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria will meet at 
Ischell the 28th inst., and remain there four days. 

Mexican advices state that all the revolutionary 
leaders have accepted the amnesty offered them except 
Garcia de Cadena, who, holding out detiantly, was cap- 
tured. The government has borrowed $500,000. This 
is the first time in many years that the Mexican govern- 
ment has had sufficient credit to contract a loan. Con- 
fidence is returning slowly, and trade has slightly im- 
proved. 

London telegrams of the 26th report all quiet in 
Belfast, and no apprehensions of further disorders. 

London, 8th mo. 26th.—Consols 923. U.S. bonds, 
1862, 924; 1867, 923; ten-forties, 88. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9§ a 10d.; Orleans, 
10}d. Breadstuffs firm. 

The reports of the condition of the cereals in France 
are favorable, and the crops are pronounced very good 
in forty-two departments, good in thirty-seven, and 
passable in six. They are also good in Corsica and 
excellent in Algeria, 


A Berlin dispatch states that great preparations are 
being made for the festivities attending the meeting of 
the Emperors of Germany, Austria and Russia, on the 
7th of next month. There is to be a torch light pro- 
cession, and the whole city is to be illuminated. 

A Bombay dispatch says the cholera has appeared in 
the valley of Cashmere, and is reported to be raging 
with great violence. 

Unirep Srates.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 426, including 187 
infants under two years of age. There were 69 deaths of 
cholera infantum, 64 of consumption, 9 casualties, 30 
marasmus, 13 sunstroke, and 14 old age. 

The wheat crop of 1872 is said to be the largest ever 
harvested in California. The weather of late has been 
extremely warm throughout that State. 

The Japanese bark Fu Ju Marn, arrived at San 
Francisco on the 23d inst., from Hong Kong, with teas, 
being the first vessel manned by Japanese and flying 
the Japanese colors, which has entered an American 

ort. 
F The country along the line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road is being settled rapidly, and towns and villages 
are springing up along the route, hundreds of miles 
west of Omaha. 

The New Orleans Board of Health state that there 
has not been a case of yellow fever in that city this 
season. 

Another new planet has been discovered from Litch- 
field observatory, Hamilton College, New York, the 
124th of a group of asteroids. It is a bright star shin- 
ing as a star of the tenth magnitude. 

Nearly three millions of letters went to the Dead- 
Letter Office last year. Of these 58,000 bad no county 
or State direction ; more than 400,000 wanted stamps, 
and 3,000 were put-in the post-office without any ad- 
dress at all. Over $3,000,000 in drafts and $92,000 in 
cash were found in these letters. 

Negotiations are in progress, through the U. States 
Minister at Versailles, for a postal convention with 
France. There is now no plan between the French 


and United States governments for an exchange of 
mails. Letters for France must be addressed “ Via 
England,” and the postage prepaid. 

At the recent election in West Virginia the majority 
voted against the new Constitution for the State. The 
word “white” as a qualification for oflice, submitted 
for a separate vote, was almost unanimously voted 
down. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th inst. New York.—American gold, 1123. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 1862, 114; ditto, 10-40, 5 
per cents, 111}. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6.20; State 
extra, $6.70 a $7.20; finer brands, >7.50 a $10. No..2 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.52 ; red western, $1.53 a $1.56; 
amber Tennessee, $1.65; white do., $1.74. Oats, 434 a 
47 cts. Western mixed corn, 62} cts.; yellow, 63 a 632 
cts.; white, 64 a 66 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 224 a 
22% cts. for middlings, uplands and New Orleans. 
Cuba sugar, 83 a 8} cts. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.50; 
extra, $5.75 a $6; finer brands, $6.50 a $10. Western 
red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; amber, $1.60 a #1.65. Rye, 
80 ets. Yellow corn, 61 cts. White oats, 46 a 48 cts. ; 
mixed, 40 a 45 cts. Clover seed, 10a 10} cts. Timothy, 
$3.50 per bushel. About 4,000 head of beef cattle 
arrived at the Avenue Drove-yard, and sold at 7 a 73 
cts. per lb. gross for extra, 6 a 6} cts. for fair to good, 
and 3 a 6 ets. per lb. for common. Sheep sold at 54a 
6} ets. per lb. gross, and hogs at $7.50 a $7.75 per 100 
Ib. net for corn fed. Receipts 3,521 head. Chieago.— 
Extra spring flour, $5.50 a $5.62. No. 2 spring wheat, 
$1.13 a r1.14. No. 2 mixed corn, 38 cts. No. 2 oats, 
27; cts. No. 2 rye, 54} cts. Barley, 77 cts. Lard, 8} 
cts. St. Lowis—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.65; choice, 
$1.75. No. 2 mixed corn, 344 a 35 cts. Cincinnati — 
Family flour, $6.75 a $7. Wheat, $1.35 a $1.40. Corn, 
46 a 47 cts. Old oats, 35 a 40 cts.; new, 25 a 30 cts. 
Baltimore-—Choice white wheat, $1.75 a $1.80; red 
western, $1.45 a $1.55. Southern white corn, 68 cts. ; 
yellow, 62 a 64 cts. Oats, 39 a 41 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from James Smedley, City, $2, vol. 46, and 
for Sarah Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Amos Cope, 
O., $2, vol. 46; from James Heald, O., $2, vol. 46; from 
Benjamin Bowerman, Mich., $2, vol. 46; from Martha 
T. Cox, City, $2, vol. 46; from Elizabeth Hunt, N. Y., 
-2, vol. 46; from Abigail Ware, O., $2, vol. 46; from 
Daniel Smith, O., $2, vol. 46 ; from Benjamin Gilbert, 
Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 46, and for James Means, Isaac 
Price, Stephen M. Brinton, and Joshua Cope, $2 each 
vol. 46; from Nancy B. Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 46: 
from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from 
Charles W. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Levi Varney, 


Canada, per Dr. C. E., $1, to No. 27, vol. 46; fi 
James Bowman, O., *2, vol. 46; from Amos Bat 
Agent, Io., for James Harkness, Nathaniel MeDon 
and Russel Taber, $2 each, vol. 46; from He 
Knowles, Agent, N. Y., for David Peckham, Lore 
Rockwell, John P. Carpenter, and Chester A. Wea 
$2 each, vol. 46, and for Levi Youmans, $2, to Nc 
vol. 47; from Carlton P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 46, | 
for Mary Ann Paul and Jane H. Pickering, $2 e: 
vol. 46; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., 
Preston Beck, Barton Dean, Sarah 8S. Lupton, | 
Christopher Allen, $2 each, vol. 46; from Tho: 
Conard, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 46, and for Sarah C. | 
terthwaite and Samuel Hoopes, $2 each, vol. 46; fi 
Benjamin W. Passmore, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 46, and 
Harvey Thomas, William Batting, Caleb E. Thor 
Caleb Webster, Rachel Hill, and Amanda Gallim 
42 each, vol. 46; from Rebecca Trimble, Pa., $2, 
46; from George Abbott, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 46; i 
Henry Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Isaac P. Will 
Mass., $2, vol. 46; from Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2, 
46; from Ellis Winner, O., $2, vol. 46; from Jere 
Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 46; from Jordan Ballard, O., 
vol. 46; from Daniel J. Morrell, Pa., and Horati 
Morrell, N. H., $2 each, vol. 46; from ©. I. Hayes, 
$2, vol. 46, and for Amos Fawcett, #2, vol. 46; f 
Elizabeth E. Beaty, Io., per. John Bell, Agent, $2, 
46; from William Bettles, Ill., $2, vol. 46; from . 
M. Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 46; from Nathan Hi 
City, $2, vol. 46; from John D. Harrison, Pa., $2, 
46; from John A. Potter, Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 46, 
for Robert W. Wright, Sarah B. Bowerman, and F 
love Owen, $2 each, vol. 46; from Townsend Hoc 
Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Mary A. Chambers, Pa., +2, 
46; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Ma 


|Sankey, Pa., $2, vol. 46; from Sarah E. Haines, 


per Edward Marshall, $2, vol. 46; from Israel S 
O., $2, vol. 46; from Job Huestis, O., $2, vol. 46, 
for Linton Hall, Joseph Taylor, Barah Ashton, J 
Allman, Benjamin Harrison, Samuel Shaw, Ro 
Ellyson, Rachel W. Cope, John Lipsey, Thomas Bl 
burn, and David Wickersham, $2 each, vol. 46; 1 
Robert Thomas, N. J., $2, vol. 46. : 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, wil 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The WinTER Term of this Institution opens or 
28th of Tenth month next. Parents and others 
intend to send pupils will please make early ap 
tion to AARON SHARPLESs, Superintendent, (ad 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLI 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelpl 
Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOR 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to be opé 
about the first of Tenth month. 
Applications may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 North Third St 
Richard J. Allen, 472 North Fifth § 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St., 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN 


The Committee having engaged an experienced ] 
Teacher, competent to give instruction in the bran 
taught by the late Principal, the school will be 
opened on Second-day, the 9th of Ninth month, | 
the expectation of continuing its past high standar 
a graded school. The school is divided into Prim 
Intermediate and Higher departments, each sup 
with good teachers; and the course of study inl 
the usual English branches, mathematics, Latin, G1 
if desired; French and drawing. Special facilitie 
instruction in Chemistry, Physics, and Physiolog' 
afforded by a suitable laboratory, ample philosopl 
apparatus, and a very superior set of Auzouz’s mc 
in comparative anatomy. A 

For terms, &c., apply to SamuEL Emin, Cle 
Committee, No. 627 Market St., or Germantown, P. 

. ae 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) P ly 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. V 

Ineton, M. D. p ¥ 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bos 
Managers. 


NM ene aed 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER 5 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 
ie 


